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PHIL AND ELLA. 


FIELD AND FOREST; 
OR, 
THE FORTUNES OF A FARMER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER VII. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND HIS. FRIENDS GUARD THE 
CASTLE. 


WE. had realized all day, while building 

the block house, that we were watched 
by the Indians, and that whenever a favorable 
opportunity was presented, they would make a 
dash upon us. The dusk of the evening now 
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favored them, and I think they understood 
what we were doing. But the movement on 
their part was premature, for it was still light 
enough to enable us to see an Indian anywhere 
in the clearing. 

‘Run for the block house!” said Kit Crunch- 
er, leading the way with long strides. 

It was only a few rods distant, and we rushed 
in before the savages were near enough to use 
their rifles, which were not of the best quality. 
Our four weapons rested against the palisades, 
loaded and ready for instant service. 

‘¢ Shut the gate, boy,” continued Kit, as he: 
thrust the muzzle of his rifle through a loop-- 
hole. 
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I closed and barred the gate with the heavy 
timber I had prepared for the purpose. Before 
I had done s0, Kit fired, and I heard an awful 
yell from the savages. : 

‘“‘There goes one of them,” said Mr. Mel- 
lowtone. 

‘*T shall fotch down one every time I shoot,” 
replied Kit, calmly, as he picked up the rifle of 
old Matt. ‘‘Load my piece, boy, and be sure 
you ram the ball home.” 

‘*They have come to a halt,” added Mr. 
Mellowtone, as he discharged his rifle. 

** You didn’t hit nothin’, Mr. Mell’ton,” said 
Kit, quietly, as he gazed through the loophole 
in front of him. 

“T see that I missed my aim that time. 
Well, it’s too late now; they are running away 
again.” 

‘* They kin no more stand it to be shot at 
than they kin live without eatin’,” added Kit, 
as he set the rifle against the palisades. ‘* They 
was go’n to run up and shoot, because they see 
we hadn’t nary gun in our hands. We kin 
leave this place now.” , 

The Indians had disappeared in the forest, 
bearing with them the body of the one who 
had fallen. We left the block house, after 
making sure that our rifles were in ‘condition 
for use at the next attack. 

‘We mought light the fires now, afore we 
finish planting Matt,” said Kit. ‘‘ But I don’t 
reckon them Injuns will come agin jest yit.” 

‘*T should not think they would come at all,” 
added Mr. Mellowtone. ‘ They have lost two 
of their number, and one or two have been 
wounded.” 

‘*We’ve lost one man, too,” replied Kit. 
**That gin ’em courage to go on.” 

* But they are sure of losing more the mo- 
ment they show themselves. I should think 
they would get tired of the game.” 

** They'll wait till they think it’s safe afore 
they come agin. Now light up the fires, boy.” 

While I had the horses harnessed, I had 
hauled a supply of pitch-wood and other fuel 
for this purpose, and had prepared two heaps, 
one on each side of the block house, in readi- 
ness to apply the match. I lighted them, and 
the combustible wood blazed up, and cast a 
red glare upon all the clearing. -Kit Crunch- 
er’s calculation was fully justified, and we were 
satisfied that no Indian could approach the 
castle without our knowledge, if we only kept 
a vigilant watch. 

Again we gathered around the coffined form 
of old Matt. Mr. Mellowtone knelt at the 
head of the grave, and we followed his ex- 
ample. He prayed fervently and solemnly 
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for both Kit and me, and I wept anew when 
he recounted the virtues of the deceased. I 
forgot that there were arly Indians within a 
thousand miles of me, as I recalled the kind- 
ness of him who was now lying cold and 
silent before me. 

Mr. Mellowtone finished the prayer, and we 

lowered the rude coffin into the grave. Not 
one of us spoke a word, and there was no 
sound to be heard but the crackling of the 
fires, and the sobs I tried in vain to repress. 
I was unutterably sad and lonely. I felt that 
no one on the broad earth could take the place 
of Matt, and be to me what he had been. The 
current of existence seemed to have come to a 
sudden stop, and in my thought I could not 
make it move again. : 
* My companions filled up the grave, and I 
watched the operation with a swelling heart. 
I saw them place the sods on the mound they 
had heaped up, and more than before I real- 
ized that I was never again to behold the face 
from which had beamed upon me, for ten long 
years, so much of love and joy. I thought of 
the old man pressing me as a little child to 
his heart on the banks of the Missouri, when 
he had saved me from the cold and the waters. 
I considered the days, months, and years of 
care and devotion he had bestowed upon me 
—upon me, who had not ‘a single natural 
claim upon his love. 

** Come, boy, don’t stand there any longer,” 
said Kit Cruncher, calling to me from the 
vicinity of the block house. ‘* You may git 
shot.” 

I turned, and found that my companions 
had left me alone. I joined them, and with 
an effort repressed the flowing tears. I tried 
to realize that I was still living, and that there 
was a future before me. 

‘“*T know you feel bad, boy; but ’tain’t no 
use to cry,’”’ said Kit. ‘We'll take good care 
on you.” 

‘* Matt has been very good to me,” I replied. 

‘*That’s truer’n you knowon, boy. Many’s 
the time he sot up all night with you wheu 
you was sick, and held you in his arms ali 
day. I’ve been twenty miles to the fort in the 
dead o’ winter myself to git some medicine for 
you. If Matt hed been a woman, he moughtn’t 
have nussed you any better.” 

“I’m very grateful to him, and to you.” 

‘*T know you be, boy. You took good care 
of old Matt when he was down with the rheu- 
matiz. You’ve been a good boy, and I don’t 
blame you much for cryin’ now the old man’s 
dead and gone. I think we will have sunthin’ 
to eat now.” 
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I went to the castle, and prepared a supper 
of fried bacon and johnny-cake, which I car- 
ried to the block house. My companions ate 
as though life had no sorrows; but we had all 
worked very hard in the construction of our 
fortress, and the circumstances did not favor 
the development of mnch fine sentiment. I 
carried the supper things back to the castle, 
washed the dishes, gave the pigs their supper, 
watered and fed the horses, and then returned 
to the block house. Kit had brought an arm- 
ful of hay from the barn, and some blankets 
from the house, with which he had prepared 
sleeping accommodations for two of the party. 
Mr. Mellowtone was walking up and down 
between the two fires, smoking his pipe, and 
doing duty as sentinel. 

‘Now, boy, you kin turn in and sleep,” 
said Kit. ‘‘Mr. Mell’ton kin sleep too, and I 
will keep an eye on the Injuns. ’Pears like 
they won’t come when they finds we are all 
ready for ’em.” 

“I’m not sleepy, Kit,” I replied; ‘‘ but I’m 
rather tired.” 

“You mought turn in and rest, then,” re- 
plied Kit, as he left the block house. 

Mr. Mellowtone, relieved by the old hunter, 
soon joined me. I lay down on the hay, and 
covered myself with a blanket. My friend sat 
down on the ground and smoked his pipe. I 
could not sleep. Old Matt was in my mind 
all the time. I continued to see him fall be- 
fore the bullet of the savage, and I still saw 
him lying silent and motionless on t id. 

“J think the Indians will be chy y about 
coming here again,” said Mr. Mellowtoné, 
after I had rolled about on my bed for a time; 
and I think he spoke to turn my thoughts 
away from the engrossing subject which 
burdened me. 

“I wish they had not come at all. They 
have made it a sad day for me,” I réplied, 
bitterly. 

“You musn’t take it too hardly, Phil Far- 
ringford.” 

‘* How can I help it?” 

“Tt is not strange that you weep; but you 
are young, and your spirits are buoyant. You 
will feel better in a few days.” 

‘What is to become of me now?” I asked. 
‘Old Matt is gone, and I need stay here no 
longer.” 

“Why not? You can carry on Matt’s farm, 
with the help of Kit and me. You have done 
most of the work for the last year, and you 
can get along as well in the future as you have 
in the past.” 

‘Shall I live here alone?” 
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‘¢ Of course you may do as you please. You 
are your own master now, as not many boys 
of your age are. But it is rather early now to 
consider a matter of so much importance.” 

‘“*What should I do if the Indians came 
upon me?” 

*“*You would defend yourself, as you do 
now. But the Indians will be taken care of. 
As soon as we can send word up to the fort, 
the officer in charge will detail a force to pun- 
ish them for what they have done, and secure 
our safety in the future. I have been in this 
vicinity for five years, and this is the first time 
I have known any serious difficulty with the 
savages.” . 

Mr. Mellowtone smoked his pipe out, and 
then lay down by my side. In a few moments 
he dropped asleep. I was very tired after the 
severe labor of the day, and I had been up 
most of the preceding night. Nature at last 
asserted her claim, and I slept. 

When I awoke, the sun was shining in 
through the loopholes of the block house. 
Kit Cruncher lay by my side, still fast asleep. 
I realized that the Indians had not made an 
assault during the night. I rose carefully, 
stepped over the long, gaunt form of the stal- 
wart hunter, and left the fortress. Mr. Mel- 
lowtone was walking up and down, with his 
pipe in his mouth, between the expiring em- 
bers of the fires, which had been permitted to 
go out at daylight. 

‘*Why didn’t you call me, and let me take 
my turn on the watch, Mr. Mellowtone?” I 
asked, after the sentinel had given me a 
pleasant greeting. 

** Kit told me not to call you, and I did not 
intend to do so, Phil Farringford. You area 
boy, and you need sleep.” 

‘I’m willing to do my share of the watch- 
ing.” 

«You shall take your turn to-night. We 
can do nothing to-day but eat and sleep. If 
you will give us some breakfast, we shall be 
ready for it.” 

“T will— right off. Have you seen any- 
thing of the Indians?” 

**No; not one of them has ventured into 
the clearing. Being ready for them is more 
than half the battle. I doubt whether they 
trouble us again at present. We have taught 
them a lesson they will not soon forget.” 

“Yes; and they have taught us one which 
we shall not soon forget,” I added, glancing at 
the mound over the grave of Matt Rockwood. 

I went to the castle, made a fire, and while 
the kettle was boiling I attended to the horses. 
I cooked some fish and potatoes, and we break- 
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fasted between the block house and the forest. 
All day long we watched and waited for the 
coming of the savages; but we heard nothing 
of them. At night I took the first watch, and 
walked around the castle, keeping up the fires, 
till I was so sleepy I could hardly keep my 
eyes open; and then, as a matter of prudence 
rather than comfort, I called Kit. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL SEES THE FIRST YOUNG LADY 
HE EVER SAW. 


E were rather tired of this life of inac- 
tivity after a couple of days. We 
watched for Indians, but none came; and, 
on the third day after the death of Matt 
Rockwood, Kit declared his intention to take 
a tramp into the woods in the direction of his 
own cabin. If he found any Indians he would 
return; but he was satisfied that the party 
who had made the attack expended all their 
provisions, and were obliged to retire to obtain 
more. 

*“‘T shall be atween you and the Injuns all 
the time, boy,” said he. 

**T am not afraid, Kit; and I’m very grate- 
ful to you for what you have done for me — 
and for Matt,” I replied, walking with him 
towards the brook. 

‘* Matt and I was good friends; but all that’s 
passed and gone. I shall come back in a few 
days — sooner ef there’s any Injuns round. 
Good by, boy.” 

He walked across the brook on one of the 
stringers, and disappeared in the forest. Mr. 
Mellowtone was also impatient to depart. He 
had been away from his home on the island 
for several days. In theafternoon, as Kit did 
not return, we concluded the enemy had re- 
tired, and my friend embarked in his barge 
for home; but he promised to return before 
night. I was alone then, and I walked about 
the farm thinking of Matt. Whichever way I 
turned, there was always something to remind 
me of him. 

I could not help considering my prospects 
for the future. I had concluded to carry on 
the farm that season, though I did not like the 
idea of living all alone. Mr. Mellowtone said 
nothing about taking up his residence with 
me, though I had suggested the idea to him. 
I knew that he was fond of solitude for a large 
portion of his time. He was too much enam- 
oured of his island to leave it. Kit’s habits 
would not permit him to settle down and 
dwell in a house, for though he had a cabin, 
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he did not live in it except in the winter. IfI 
carried on the farm, I must do it alone, though 
I should doubtless receive frequent visits from 
my neighbors. ' 

I walked about the farm thinking what I 
should do the coming season, and I laid out 
work enough to keep me well employed till 
the coming of the autumn. I intended to 
plant ten acres in corn, potatoes, and vegeta- 
bles. Fortunately the soil was easily worked, 
and I had no doubt of my ability to perform 
the labor, with the aid of the horses and the 
implements at my command. I walked till I 
had arranged my plans, and then went into 
the castle to consider them further. 

My thoughts-wandered away from the prac- 
tical duties of the farm to the past. I recalled 
the scene on the banks of the Missouri, where 
Matt had folded me in his arms by the bivouac 
fire. He was not my real father, though he 
had done all a parent could do for me. I had 
had a real father and mother, who probably 
believed, if they were saved from the calamity, 
that I had perished. The subject was full of 
interest tome. Perhaps my parents had been 
saved, and still lived. Matt had told me that 
one half -of the people on board the Farring- 
ford had been picked up by the steamer that 
passed the next morning. 

The more I thought of this subject, the 
more curious and anxious I became. I glanced 
at a large chest, which stood near the head of 
the bed. It contained all the valuables of 
Matt»,and he always kept it locked. I had 
never known him to open it, except when he 
had a lot of wood, and wished to put 
away the money. Although he never said 
anything about it, I thought he did not wish 
me to see what the chest contained. He kept 
it locked, it seemed to me, to prevent me from 
opening it, for there was no other person who 
was likely to meddle with it. I respected his 
wishes, though he never expressed them, and 
refrained even from looking at him when he 
opened the chest. There must be money in 
it; but that was of no use to me, except when 
the trading steamers came along. 

I was sure that it was not to keep me from 
meddling with the money that my patriarchal 
friend locked the chest. There was something 
in it, I fancied, which was connected with the 
mystery of my parentage. Though it did not 
occur to me then, I have thought since that 
Matt Rockwood did very wrong in not trying 
to ascertain who my father and mother were. 
Even Kit Cruncher had insisted upon his 
doing this; but after he had loved me and 
cared for me, he could not permit me to be 
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taken from him. I could forgive him because 
of his tenderness and affection for me; but 
even these could not justify his conduct. 

I rose from the bench on which I was seated, 
and walked across the room to the chest. It 
was locked; but where was the key? Old Matt 
had always carried it in his pocket, and I con- 
cluded that it had been buried with him. Had 
it been in my possession I should have opened 
the chest; but I had not the courage to break 
it open. I resumed my seaton the bench, and 
the mystery of my parentage seemed to be- 
come awful and oppressive. Why could I not 
know whether my father, or mother, or both, 
were alive or dead? But all was dark to me, 
and I could not penetrate the veil which hung 
between’ me and those who had given me 
being. 

While I was thinking, I heard the whistle 
of a steamer, frequently repeated, indicating 
that she wanted a supply of wood. I hastened 
to the stable, and mounted Cracker, for the 
landing-place was a mile from the castle. By 
the time the boat had made fast to the tree, 
which served as a mooring-stake, I reached 
the wood-yard. We had one hundred cords 
of cottonwood piled up in readiness for sale. 

‘* Hallo, Phil Rockwood,” said the captain, 
crossing the gang-plank tothe shore. ‘‘ Where 
is your father?” 

‘“*He is dead, sir,” I replied, gloomily 
enough, for the scene reminded me very 
strongly of Matt, and this was the first time 
I had been called upon to make a bargain 
myself. 

‘*Dead! I am sorry for that. When did 
he die?” added the captain, with an appear- 
ance of real regret. 

‘* He was shot by the Indians four days ago.” 

‘*Shot! Well, that’s too bad.” 

“IT wish you would tell the commander of 
the fort above all about it.” 

“‘T will, certainly. But what do you ask 
for wood?” 

‘* Matt Rockwood said he must have four 
dollars a cord now, for we have to haul it 
farther than we used to,” I replied. 

‘* That’s rather high.” 

But I stuck to the price which Matt had 
fixed, and the captain finally agreed to it, 
though it was more than we had ever charged 
before. We measured off twenty cords, and 
the deck hands of the steamer began to carry 
it on board. While they were thus engaged, 
I told the captain all about our difficulty with 
the Indians, and he was confident that the 
commandant of the fort would send a force to 
chastise them. 
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While the boat was wooding up, the passen- 
gers went on shore, and walked in the woods 
to vary the monotony of the tedious voyage. 
Among them I observed a young lady of 
twelve or thirteen, the first I had ever seen in 
my life of the white race. I gazed at her with 
curiosity and interest, as she walked up the 
cart path towards the castle. She was alone, 
for the other passengers took the road on the 
bank of the brook. She was very prettily 
dressed, and the sight of her gave me new 
sensation. I saw two ladies, but they were 
watching the labors of the deck hands, and 
did not leave the steamer. 

‘*- You have some passengers, captain,” said 
I, wishing to introduce the subject, so that I 
could inquire about the young lady. 

‘““A few, but it is rather too early in the 
season for them. Mine is the first boat this 
year,” he replied. 

‘¢ Where are these ladies going?” 

‘“‘They are going to Oregon — Portland, I 
believe.” 

‘‘ Who is that young lady?” I asked. 

‘‘She is the daughter of one of the ladies 
on deck, and’a very pretty girl she is, too. 
Her name is Ella Gracewood.” 

The hands had nearly finished loading the 
wood, and the captain ordered the bell to be 
rung and the whistle to be blown, in order to 
call back his passengers, who were wandering 
about on shore. He paid me eighty dollars 
in gold for the wood; for in this wild region 
we used only hard coin, and did not believe 
in banks hundreds or thousands of miles dis- 
tant. I took the money, and with a portion 
of it purchased a barrel of flour, a keg of 
sugar, a quantity of ground coffee, and some 
other supplies needed at the castle. The 
steamer hauled in her plank, and casting off 
her hawser, renewed her long voyage up the 
river. Mounting Cracker, I rode back to the 
castle, and harnessed both horses to the 
wagon, in order to haul up the stores I had 
purchased. 

While I was thus employed, I saw the young 
lady, who had landed from the steamer, walk- 
ing very deliberately across the field from the 
forest, to which she had extended her prom- 
enade. In her hand she carried some of the 
little flowers which blossomed in the grass. 
Occasionally she held them to her nose, and 
seemed to enjoy their fragrance very much. 
I drove my horses down the slope, and inter- 
cepted her as she reached the road. I knew 
she had made a serious mistake in not return- 
ing before; but she, as yet, had no suspicion 
that the steamer had departed. I hauled in 
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my horses, but she was not disposed to take 
any notice of me. 

I may say now, fifteen years after, that I 
was not a dandy, and my appearance was not 
calculated to make an impression upon a 
young lady. I wore coarse gray pants, ‘‘ fear- 
fully and wonderfully made,” besides being 
fearfully soiled with grease and dirt, the legs 
of which were stuffed into the tops of my 
boots, after the fashion of our backwoods lo- 
cality. Above these I wore a hunting-frock, 
made of a yellow blanket, with a belt around 
my waist. My cap was of buffalo hide, and 
shaped like a gallon tin-kettle. My frock was 
dirty, greasy; and ragged, for I wore it while 
cooking, taking care of the pigs and horses, 
and in doing other dirty work about the house 
and barn. 

I thought the young lady did not like my 
appearance, for she seemed to be very timid, 
and perhaps thought I was a brigand. I was 
near enough to see that she was very pretty, 
even according to the standard of later years, 
though I had no means of making a compar- 
ison at that time. 

Though I pulled in my horses, she only 
glanced at me, and resumed her walk towards 
the landing, apparently determined to avoid 
me. I was rather vexed at this treatment, for 
I wished to invite her to ride down to the 
river. I knew nothing about the shyness and 
reserve of young ladies in civilized life. I 
drove on once more, and she stepped out of 
the road to permit the team to pass. She 
glanced at me again, and I saw that she was 
not angry with me. I stopped the horses, 
and then I ventured to speak to her. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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DESIRE, 
THE LITTLE NATURALIST. 


BY E. D. W. HATCH. 


HAVE been reading a very curious story 
of a boy, who lived several years ago in 


France. His name was Désiré; and, when 
very young, he was taken as an orphan into 
the service of a wealthy baron. 

The name of the baron was Raoul de 
Lemurzeau. This gentleman was a fine 
scholar, and took great interest in scientific 
pursuits. He had a private museum, left 
him by his father, who began it under the 
superintendence of the great naturalist Buf- 
fon, of whom, no doubt, many of you have 
heard. 





To this museum Baron Lemurzeau made 
additions, until it became a complete cabinet 
of zodlogy. 

The baron placed his museum in charge of 
an enthusiastic naturalist, called Féreol, and 
Féreol advised the different purchases and ad- 
ditions that the baron made. 

As soon as Désiré was old enough to know 
anything, he showed great taste for insects, 
birds, flowers, and everything of the kind; so 
that what he had to do was just what he liked 
to do, and he worked with all his heart. 

The baron was pleased with this, and find- 
ing what his inclination was, gave him up en- 
tirely to Féreol, who took a great fancy to 
him. 

The attic of the chateau where Désiré lived 
was used as a store-room for the fruit of the 
orchard, and for roots and seeds. 

Around the walls hung layers of dried 
grapes, and on the shelves were seeds and 
seed-pods for another season of planting. 

Désiré had to bring in these things, and ar- 
range them, to remember what they were, and 
where each had been placed. He liked to ar- 
range them in such a way that they would 
look prettily, as well as be housed safe from 
the storms, the squirrels and mice; and so he 
kept them always in the nicest order, and sys- 
tematically arranged, so that the place looked 
like a dried garden. 

The windows were always open; they were 
so constructed that the rain could not come 
in, and being open, they allowed the fragrance 
and odors from the herbs and fruit to escape, 
and let in fresh air. Here, high up from the 
earth, and among his beloved plants, was 
Désiré’s home, though he ate his meals with 
Féreol and his sister Babotté. 

In one corner of this garret was a doorway, 
leading to a small bedroom. Here the boy 
slept, and he arranged his chamber just to 
suit himself. 

Now you never could tell how this was 
done. 

The bed was taken away, and in its place 
was sweet, fresh hay, mixed with clover-heads 
and scented heath; this last a sweet smelling 
shrub, whose leaves are small, and green al! 
the year round. The hay was often changed 
and renewed. 

The window was taken out. Under the 
window was placed a box or trough of dirt, in 
which was planted white thorn, which ran up 
over the window and screened it, but did not 
exclude the air. Then around the room, on 
all sides, was a raised plank, with holes in it, 
and on it layers of close turf or sod. This 
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was carefully attended to, and kept fresh and 
sweet by this queer boy. Besides this, he had 
a bench of wild flowers in green pots, @ china 
foot-bath filled with living fish, and a water- 
ing-pot. This completed the furniture of his 
room. He had no washing apparatus, for he 
went out to the pump to perform his ablu- 
tions. 

Désiré’s master and friend, Féreol, often 
puzzled himself over many questions connect- 
ed with the habits of birds and insects, and 
tried by actual observation to get at the truth. 

Désiré, active in mind as well as body, took 
interest in whatever interested Féreol. 

At one time Féreol was very much occupied 
by the question whether owls in their native 
(wild) state ate bats. Désiré exerted himself 
to help him find out, and, perched up in his 
three-cornered window, spent many an hour 
watching the owls and the bats. He noticed 
one fact that whenever the bats swarmed or 
collected in any particular place, if an owl ap- 
proached, they immediately dispersed, which 
seemed like fear on their part. Yet, with all 
his watching, he could not ascertain that the 
owls really chased the bats; and he thought 


they could easily have taken them, if they 


wished, while they were entering their holes, 
or clinging to the wall. Another thing: he 
never found the remains of bats in the owls’ 
nests, or places haunted by them. Still, came 
owls will eat bats, andI do not think Désiré 
or his master ever came to a conclusion that 
satisfied them about it. Perhaps the question 
has never been settled to this day. Who can 
tell? 

Féreol lived to be a very old man. 
the epitaph on his tombstone: — 


I copy 


“Here lies a Centenarian, 
Martin Féreol, ° 
A distinguished Naturalist, born at 
St. Cyrille (Landes), August 12, 1749, 
Died at Chateau la Garenne, 
In Bourgogne, 
On the same day of the year, 1849, 

And therefore exactly one hundred years old. 
An enthusiastic zodlogist and a determined misanthrope, 
He sought the friendship of beasts 
As zealously as he disdained that of men, 
Forgetting that Christ died for the latter. 
By his side has since been laid 
The bones of his sister, Babotté, 

Her flesh having been devoured by ants, 
In accordance with her own wish.” 





Iam not sure that Féreol deserves the name 
of a determined misanthrope, or man-hater. 
He was sullen, quiet, disinclined to talk, al- 
ways, and, when a man, was cheated and 
wronged out of all his savings and property, 
so that at fifty years of age he was very poor. 
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He had been so wronged that he was not will- 
ing to make friends with any one. But when 
Baron Lemurzeau offered him charge of his 
museum, he gladly accepted the offer. He 
had then just such employment ashe liked. 

The museum was in great disorder, and he 
brought it into order, and gave the baron a 
list of deficiencies, which it took ten years to 
supply. 

The baron furnished plenty of money, and 
Féreol had the sole charge of the matter. 

Féreol was sixty years old when he became 
conservator of this museum, and had charge 
of it until he died, aged one hundred years, as 
you see by the above epitaph. He guarded 
the museum as faithfully as if he were a 
watch-dog; he was never away during the 
daytime, and when he went away at night he 
carried the keys with him. 

The baron wished him to live at the chateau 
without charge, but this Féreol was not will- 
ing todo. He lived in a lonely cottage, with 
his sister Babotté. 

When Féreol was a boy, his mother was 
much afraid that he was dumb. He spent his 
time as soon as he could walk entirely alone 
with the animals of his native village. When 
he was three years old, he could not speak a 
single word, though he could bark like a dog, 
and imitate cats, chickens, and other ani- 
mals and fowls, with astonishing correctness. 
When at length he learned to talk, it was 
with as few words as possible. When he 
was ten years old, he was well acquainted 
with all the habits of the birds in his own 
little part of the world. He could make 
nests of the different birds, so as to deceive 
the people of the place into the belief that 
they were constructed by the birds themselves. 
Still, I think no bird could have been dee 
ceived. ‘ 

There can be no nest-building, or handi- 
work of man or boy, like that of birds and 
animals, who build by the instinct God has 
implanted within them; but in this the man 
or boy excels — in the glorious, God-given light 
of reason, which enables him to improve upon 
all his plans to suit his peculiar tastes, where 
they differ from those of his companions, and 
to avoid the terrible sameness, the horrible 
mcnotony, that would exist in the world if all 
habitations and dress were made upon the 
same unvarying plan, however good that plan 
might be. 

Babotté, Féreol’s sister, was as queer in her 
way as Féreol was in his. She was twenty 
years younger than her brother. She was 
ignorant, and seemed incapable of learning 
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anything from books, but she was fond of 
nature, of animals, of the whole brute crea- 
tion, and there seemed a strange kind of 
sympathy between them. They were never 
afraid of her. The bees would cluster about 
her, and never sting. The birds sat still, or 
flew to their nests in plain sight of their 
friend. In one respect she was a happy con- 
trast to Féreol. She was kindness itself, and 
had none of the sulky, sour disposition ap- 
parent in him, though she, too, preferred 
brutes to men. 

She was the housekeeper; and you can 
readily imagine that Féreol, Babotté, and 
Désiré made a queer family — an odd trio. 

Désiré respected and was afraid of Féreol; 
but he dearly loved Babotté. 

Babotté disliked meat — animal food — ex- 
ceedingly, and never cooked it. She made 
excellent coffee, and their fare was entirely 
vegetable — wild salads and fragrant herbs. 

Eéreol and Babotté had but one quarrel 
during their long residence together, and that 
was about spiders. Babotté did not wish to 
have them disturbed after they had spun their 
webs, and become fairly at home in the house. 
She said they did no harm, and she kept the 
cobwebs clean by dusting them with the par- 
lor bellows; but Martin (or Féreol) insisted 
so strongly upon their banishment from the 
house that she submitted the question to the 
abbé — Abbé Gassendi. He agreed with Mar- 
tin, and the spiders were banished. 

And now to explain that part of the epitaph 
which refers to Babotté. She had formed the 
wish that her body, after death, might be eaten 
by ants; and she had persuaded Désiré to 
promise her that he would carry her corpse, as 
soon as she died, into the woods, and lay it on 
a particular spot, which she pointed out be- 
tween two ant-hills. The day after Babotté 
died, her body was nowhere to be found. 
There was much stir about it. A commission 
met, and examined into the matter as much as 
possible, but without ascertaining anything; 
and they were obliged to separate, no wiser 
than when they came together. 

Several weeks afterwards the skeleton was 
found in the forest, the bones white and clean, 
every bit of fleshShaving been eaten entirely 
off them by the ants. The remains — the dry 
bones — were taken up and buried by the side 
of Féreol, in the churchyard of St. Cyrille. 

Désiré had in the mean time confessed what 
he had done, and why he had done so. The 
baron’s influence prevented his being punished 
in any way for having complied with the 
strange wish of one of his best friends. 





Féreol had long before legally adopted 
Désiré, and he made him heir of his small 
savings, laid up while in the service of the 
baron, and the little property he possessed. 


BONNIE BESSIE. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


LOVE Bessie and she loves me — 
Bonnie Bessie, who lives by the sea, 

Sweet and lovely as lass can be; 
White and rosy, with eyes of blue — 
Luminous eyes, like globes of dew, — 
You see the morning firmament through! 
Light and grace in her motion free, 
Sweetest lady of all I see, 
For I love Bessie and she loves me! 


Some have houses, and some have stocks, 
And some have treasure in veinéd rocks, 
And some heap gold in an iron box; 
Cattle, and horses, and sheep have some; 
For another his great ships go and come, 
And a hundred mills for his brother hum; 
But I, who have only an eye to see 

And a heart to bless her, can happier be, 
For I love Bessie and she loves me! 


One flaunts a title before his name, 

And one behind his, — both for the same, — 
Baggage checked to the Station of Fame! 
Office and honors, ribbons and fees, 

Some for those, and others for these, 
Wrestle and run in the mire to their knees; 
But I, with only a name that she 

Makes musical, can happier be, 

For I love Bessie and she loves me. 


My lady is eight years old to-day, 

A stave of music that danced away 

In a fairy’s form, — morning ray 
Involved in vapors of misty pearl, 

That flushed and throbbed in a dainty whirl, 
Till it stepped to earth a living girl, 

With the sun-steeped mist yet rippling free, 
For her golden hair! my bliss to be, 

For I love Bessie and she loves me! 


I see by the glass that Fime has tossed 
Over my locks his powdery frost; 

But whoot, old man, your labor is lost! 
For every day you lessen the way 
Between me and my delicate fay, 

My bonny, bounding Bessie Grey; 

Years may whiten what white may be, 
But the heart she lightens is young as she, 
For I love Bessie and she loves me! 
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STICKING TO THE POINT. 
BY WILLY WISP. % 


FRIEND of mine, who was in business, 

and in need of a clerk, advertised for 

one. He had a plenty of applications; but 

out of the whole number of those who pre- 

sented themselves, only one skut the door 

tight as he went out of the office. This one 
was immediately called back and employed. 

A little while afterwards, another friend, a 
successful lawyer, advertised as follows : — 

‘* WantTEepD! — A young man to work in an 
attorney’s office, and also to read law at his 
leisure. Apply to Joun Situ, 13 Dunlap 
Street, B——.” 

It was the conviction of my friend that 
what most is desired in a lawyer is a certain 
cool judgment, which holds on to the main 
point in a given case, and allows no side 
issues to warp the mind from its anchored 
position. ‘*When law ceases to be common 
sense, it becomes common nuisance,” I have 
often heard him say. ‘In the end, the lawyer 
who, having hit the nail on the head, keeps 
driving it in until it is countersunk in the 
conviction of both judge and jury, is the 
pleader who succeeds best at the bar of jus- 
tice. I always select for my students such 
young men as have this quality, and I almost 
invariably find it lodged in minds that are 
inclined to stick to the point.” 

On the day following the publication of the 
above notice, Mr. Smith had in the forenoon 
a dozen applicants in person. He bade them 
wait his pleasure; then, when they were all 
seated around him, he addressed them as fol- 
lows : — ; 

‘* Before we proceed to business, my young 
friends, I wish to tell you a story.” 

Of course no one objected to this. And if 
it seemed a little odd in the lawyer, it was 
the way our beloved late president had, and 
there was this circumstance at least to recom- 
mend it. 

“On Deacon White’s barn,” began Mr. 
Smith, ‘there perched, one evening, an owl. 
The deacon was slightly superstitious; and 
not fancying the hooting of the lugubrious 
visitant, he took his gun, stole out softly, got 
within good range, levelled his gun at the 
ominous intruder, and fired. Now, the barn 
was old and full of chinks and holes; and 
being a very dry time, the treacherous wad- 
ding immediately set fire to the hay inside, 
and in an instant the entire fabric*was in 
flames. 

‘**Q, dear! dear!’ cried the deacon. ‘ How 
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can I release all my cows, and oxen, and 
yearlings, and my sheep and horses, in sea- 
son to save them?’ for the, wind was high, 
and, as it always happens, it increased in 
freshness as the fire gained in fury. 

‘** Help! Help!’ he shouted.” 

‘Did the folks hear him in the house?” 
asked Alfred. (I shall call the applicants by 
their Christian names. ) ’ 

‘*Not directly,” said Mr. Smith. ‘The 
deacon lost no time in getting out the cattle. 
He found them frantic with terror and almost 
unmanageable. While engaged in unloosing 
a stout young bull, the latter suddenly turned 
his horns and pierced him. 

*“*¢T am gored! Iam gored!’ he exclaimed, 
in agony, just as his terror-stricken wife came 
to the rescue.” 

‘* «Did he die?’ asked Bob. 

‘*He was injured seriously,” resumed Mr. 
Smith. “ Feeling faint, he was obliged to go 
and lie down. The poor woman ran for a 
doctor. When she returned, the piteous bel- 
lowing of the tortured and dying cattle fell on 
herears. The thrilling thought quickly struck 
her, ‘ Was her husband possibly in the burn- 
ing ruins? Had he ventured again beyond 
his strength, and fallen a helpless victim to 
the devouring element?’ She called aloud, 
‘O, my husband, my husband!’” 

‘‘Did he answer?” inquired Charley, with 
anxious face. 

‘“* Was he in the fire?” asked David. 

‘¢ There was no reply,” continued Mr. Smith, 
“‘ save from the crackling timbers and moans 
of the doomed animals. Presently she 
heard the voice of her only son among the 
flames. 

‘¢¢ Help! Help!’ he cried. The mother’s 
heart was ready to break. She hastened to 
rescue her darling boy.” 

‘* Did she save him?” asked Edwin. 

“O, I hopge she didn’t get burned herself,” 
said Frank. 

‘“* Please tell us, sir, whether tl.ey were 
burned to death,” pleaded Grant. 

‘¢ Well,” resumed Mr. Smith, the poor dea- 
con died of his wounds.” 

‘¢ Too bad,” said Henry. 
man.” 

‘¢ And his son was badly burned ” — 

**©O, awful! ” exclaimed Isaac. 

** And the widow’s clothes caught fire, but, 
luckily, one of the neighbors (there were 
none living very near) arrived at the scene 
of destruction just in season to extinguish the 
flames.” 

‘Good, good!” exclaimed James. 


** He was a brave 


6 He 
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threw the buffalo in his wagon over her, I 
suppose.” 

“You are right,” said Mr. Smith. ‘ And 
he also released one of the best horses.” 

‘‘ Was he burned at all?” asked Karl. 

‘Only a little scorched,” said Mr. Smith. 

And so the narrator went on until he had 
depicted the consequences, in detail, of the 
sad event. Then he paused. His audience 
were silent. Their sympathies had been 
deeply touched. Each one seemed silently 
pitying the poor afflicted family. But one 
boy had sat unmoved through the whole 
story, and said nothing. And now that the 
narrative was finished, and a pause had come, 
he deliberately looked into Mr. Smith’s face, 
in a straightforward manner, and asked, 
“Did he hit the owl?” 

This was the youth that stuck to the point, 
and the one the lawyer selected from the 
twelve. The story had simply been manu- 
factured for effect. , 


POETS’ HOMES. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 
CHARLES G. ROSENBERG. 
2 te snvinibd years ago the literary world of 


London, and consequently of all Eng- 
land, was amused by the war waged by the 
London Punch against certain writers in the 
fashionable journal of that day, the Morning 
Post, and which was considered the special 
organ of the aristocracy. Owing to a private 
grudge against the conductors of that influen- 
tial paper, they selected every superfine phrase, 
— such as we Americans should call hifalutin, 
— and dubbed the supposed writer ‘* JENKINS ;” 
hence the origin of a word which plays so im- 
portant a part in the editorials of our New 
York and Boston journals. 

The attacks of the Punch writers upon the 
aristocratic’ journal led to a fierce war, in 
which it is only the truth to say, that the wits 
of the Old Hunchback were most decidedly 
beaten with their own weapons. After a long 
and exciting conflict, both parties retired, each 
claiming the victory. " 

The Morning Post and Mr. Alfred Baum 
are the only foes who can boast of having 
ever worsted that band of Bohemians who 
own Mark Lemon as their leader. 

Charles G. Rosenberg was born in Bath, 
England, on the 5th of December, 1815. His 
father died while he was yet young, having 
bestowed upon him a sound education, and 
leaving him with a too kind mother, some 
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money, and a strong taste for seeing the world 
ina gentlemanly style of toilet. In 1837 he 
made his first appearance in literature. This 
was in a novel, edited by Lady Bulwer, then 
in the flush of her momentary popularity. It 
was called the Prince, Duke, and Page. 
Like all the first works of men of genius, it 
was uneven, abounding in striking beauties 
and glaring defects. After this he disappeared 
from English life for nearly two years, and 
had the satisfaction of returning from a pro- 
longed tour in Europe and Africa without any 
remnant of the fortune with which he com- 
menced life. 

This would have been an embarrassing 
position for a man possessed.of less vigor of 
mind, or (let us say it out at once) with less of 
that hardy conceit which very generally accom- 
panies real talent. Suffice it that in about six 
months, during which he affirms he lived for 
three days on two penny-rolls of bread, show- 
ing the fine condition of his alimentary or- 
gans, he found himself one morning a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the London 
Morning Post. Here he criticised music, 
literature, the drama, and the fine arts, as 
well as writing upon French politics, with a 
dashing audacity which at once rendered him 
a man of mark in English journalism. 
Scarcely more than four years since, he was 
referred to by a weekly London journal as 
one of the soundest and honestest musical 
and dramatic critics that city had ever known. , 

He then published The Man of the Peo- 
ple, a novel which appeared the same year 
as Bulwer’s Zanoni, and which shared with 
it the fame of a season. It has been re- 
published in this country. 

His first attempt in the purely poetic line 
was in a tragedy, called Martin Luther, which 
has been twice accepted in England for repre- 
sentation at Drury Lane and the Adelphi. It 
was, however, denied the permission to be acted 
by the censor, Lord de la Warre. The corre- 
spondence which followed between the irate 
author and his censorial lordship was pungent 
in the extreme, but ended, as all such corre- 
spondence always must, in leaving matters 
precisely on the same fpoting they were when 
it began. In fierce wrath the poet, stabbed 
by the English censor in the poet’s most vital 
part, his self-appreciation, threw up his posi- 
tion on the Post, and again abandoned his 
country. 

Some time after, in 1849, without consult- 
ing anybody, he visited this country; and, 
shortly afterwards, married a most estimable 
lady, who has succeeded, in a lapse of some 
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eighteen years, in considerably taming down 
much of his eccentricities: some of this, how- 
ever, he still retains. 

His poems, which are scattered through the 
various periodicals of the day, display great 
power of diction and compression of style, 
evincing much critical taste and scholarship, 
but, like the orations of Demosthenes, smell 
somewhat too closely of the lamp. Possibly 
this characteristic extends throughout all his 
writings, and deprives them of some of that 
freshness which is the charm of many a 
less conscientious author. One piece of im- 
pertinence he has perpetrated sirtce his resi- 
dence in this country, only exceeded by Dry- 
den’s converting Milton’s Paradise Lost into 
a rhyming masque, was his audacious com- 
pliance with the wishes of Edwin Forrest, and 
making Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens a 
“good acting play.” 

It must frankly be owned that diffidence is 
not one of Mr. Rosenberg’s foibles. How- 
ever, he has possibly made amends for this 
in writing for the same actor the tragedy of 
Oliver Cromwell, which several eminent men, 
who have heard it read, affirm to be one 
of the finest plays since the days of Shake- 
speare. 

In person he is of medium height, and 
inclined to stoutness. His conversation is 
dogmatical and vehement with his intimate 
friends, and his waste of adjectives would 
make Byron stare; at the same time it is 
intelligent and candid. A firm friend and 
uncompromising enemy, although overbear- 
ing and arrogant in manner, he is full of 
generous impulses. His besetting sin is self- 
confidence — a fact sufficiently indicated in 
his altering the great English dramatist. 

I have even little doubt but he might im- 
agine that he could improve this sketch. ° 

His disposition is good, and so sweetly pla- 
cable, where he really likes any one, that I 
have little doubt he will scarcely disown me 
because I have sketched him with tolerable 
accuracy. 

—— Tue longest reign in French history is 
that of Louis XIV. He commenced his reign, 
or, rather, he became king, in 1643; and the 
sum of the digits 1, 6, 4, and 3 is XIV. He 
died in 1715, and the sum of these digits is 
XIV. He lived seventy-seven years; and here 
again we find the sum of the digits to be XIV. 
The number fourteen has also been observed 
as having singularly influenced the lives of 
several other French princes, and especially 
that of Henry IV. 





. ROBIN HOOD. 


VERY one is familiar with the name of 
Robin Hood, although so little is known 
of him. His real name was Robert Fitzooth, 
which degenerated, in the mouths of the com- 
mon people, into Robin Hood. He was an 
outlaw, who lived in the reign of Richard 
Ceeur de Lion, and John, his successor, about 
the close of the twelfth and the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. His headquarters 
were in Sherwood Forest, Nottinghamshire. 
He is said to have been a man of good birth; 
but, having squandered his property, took 
to the woods, and became what might be 
called ‘‘a gentleman robber.” At the time of 
Robin’s exploits, the forest laws were exe- 
cuted with great rigor; and it is said that 
William the Conqueror, and the Norman 
kings that succeeded him, destroyed thirty- 
six parishes, pulled down thirty churches, 
and depopulated the country for miles around, 
in order to have a fine park for enjoying the 
pleasures of the chase; consequently, a great 
number of people were obliged to flee to the 
woods. These outcasts, having a common 
interest, banded together, and, by their vigi- 
lance and determination, were able to avoid 
the pursuits of their enemies. 

It is said that Robin had a hundred com- 
panions, able-bodied men, who were so for- 
midable that four hundred men dared not 
attack them. He seems to have pursued a 
certain system in his robberies, and, wishing 
to pacify his conscience, spared the poor and 
plundered the rich. He was particularly gal- 
lant to women; hence it is not strange that 
his exploits have been celebrated in a number 
of ballads and songs, extolling his chivalry, 
and his humanity to the poor. His particular 
companions were Little John and Friar Tuck. 

At length, feeling the infirmities of age, and 
being attacked by illness, he went to a nun- 
nery to be bled— nuns, at this time, being 
more or less devoted to the healing art; but 
in his case, out of revenge, it is supposed, for 
some attack upon their convent, they allowed 
him to bleed to death, in the eighty-seventh 
year of his age. Robin was buried under 
some trees near the convent, and a stone, 
duly inscribed, marks the spot. 

Such is the outline of Robin Hood’s his- 
tory. He lived in a barbarous age, display- 
ing a spirit of freedom and independence, and 
he will probably always maintain the reputa- 
tion of having protected the poor against the 
rich, making this an offset, as it were, to his 
otherwise wild and reckless career. His name 
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has been brought down to posterity in a series 
of ballads, and given rise to several proverbs; 
and to swear by him, or some of his compan- 
ions, seems to have been a common practice. 
He is especially remembered as the patron of 
archery. 


MATADOR. 
A GAME WITH DOMINOS. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


Be is by far the most interesting game 
played with dominos. Few people know 
the game, the origin of which is unknown, 
though, from its name, it probably comes 
from Spain. 

The players draw each a domino; and the 
one who draws the highest plays first. Then 
the dominos are all thoroughly shuffled, and 
each player draws five dominos from the 
pack. The one who was to play first, puts 
down any domino he pleases of the five in 
his hand. The matadors are the dominos 
that count seven, such as six-ace, five-deuce, 
four-trey, and the double blank, which may 
be played at any time and on either end, 
leaving whichever side of the matador for 
your opponent to play to, you prefer. In 
playing, a domino must be laid down which 
shall count seven, added to the one on which 
it is played, Doublets count as if they were 
single cards only. For example, A plays 
the double five; B may match it with double 
deuce, deuce-six (the deuce end, of course, 
against the five to count seven), deuce-four, 
deuce-blank, deuce-ace, or with a matador. 
But it should be remembered that matadors 
and dominos, with one blank end, make up 
the strength of a hand, and are usually to be 
retained, like trumps in whist, for the de- 
cisive point of the game. Nice judgment 
and calculation are required in the playing 
of the matadors and blanks. On a blank end 
rothing but a matador can be played; and 
if all the matadors have been played, and 
both ends are blanks, the game is blocked. 

Players have the right to draw from the 
pack at any time, whether they are able to 
play a domino they have already in their 
hand or not, and can draw as many as they 
please. When two play this game, three 
dominos must always be left in the pack. If 
three or more play, all the dominos are 
thrown, if necessary. 

The number of points necessary to win a 
game may be fixed, before playing, at fifty, 
one hundred, or more. The players set al- 
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ternately, and the score is to be carefully kept 
of the count made on each hand. He gets 
the count who plays all his dominos first, or 
who has the lowest number if the game is 
blocked. 

In counting for the score, each domino rep- 
resents its face: as, six-four = ten; double 
six = twelve; double five = ten, &c. 

If the game is played with partners, the 
party winning a hand scores all their two op- 
ponents hold; and in a blockade, the partners 
having the lowest score take the count. 

The care and skill required to play this 
game well, make it alike interesting to old 
and young. 


— Tue Talmud, as many of our readers 
know, is a collection of Jewish traditions; 
which, for a long time, were orally preserved. 
It comprises the Mishna, which is the text, 
and the Gemara, its commentary. The Jews 
have such a reverence for this compilation 
that they compare the holy writings — the 
Old Testament— to wazer, and the Talmud to 
wine; the text of Moses to pepper, but the 
Talmud to aromatics. Of the twelve hours 
of which the day is composed, they tell us that 
God employs nine to study the Talmud, and 
only three to read the written law. 


—— THE cucumber was a wonderful favor- 
ite with the Roman Emperor Tiberius. He 
would never be without this vegetable, and 
had raised beds made in frames upon wheels, 
by means of which the cucumbers were moved 
and exposed to the full heat of the sun, while 
in winter they were withdrawn and placed 
under the protection of frames glazed with 
mirror-stone. 


— DeEFoer was in good repute as an au- 
thor before he produced Robinson Crusoe; 
and yet it was with the greatest difficulty that 
he could find a publisher for that work. The 
man who was finally found willing to take the 
risk was better known for his speculative turn 
than for his discernment. 


— In some parts of Morocco the shops 
are said to be so small that the occupant, 
when seated in the middle of his shop, has no 
occasion to rise in order to reach any part of 
his goods and present them to the buyer. 


— Tue theory of the divine right of 
kings was in all its glory in the reign of 


James I. of England. It was to this monarch 
that a Welsh bishop made an apology for pre- 
ferring the Deity to his majesty. 
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THE ORATOR. 








DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly hasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 

I next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more 
= rhetorical pauses. 





BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST.* 


| .1tHour of an empire’s ‘OvER- 
= THROW! 
The *tprinces from the feast were 
°GONE; 
The "*r1pot flame was burning 
TLow, 
*Twas **MIDNIGHT upon ?BasBy- 
LON. 
That night the feast was *twiLp and 
3HIGH; 
That night was *Z1on’s gold pro- 
faned; 
The 7*sEAL was set to blasphemy, 
The ‘Last deep cup of wrath was 
drained. 
8+’Mip jewelled roof and ’sILKEN 
pall, 
Belshazzar on his "coucH was 
flung; 


calls 
That calls thee to a *ryRaNt’s 
grave; 
A "tcursE is on thy palace walls; 
A “cursE is on thy guardian 


wave; : 
A ‘surGE is in Euphrates’ bed 
That never filled its bed before; 
8 A surge that, ere the 7MoRN be 
red, 
= Shall load with ‘pgatH thy 


haughty shore. 
He listened! °Axt again was still! 
He heard no iron chariot's clang; 
9 


A burst of *+rHUNDER shook the 
hall, — 
6 He SHEARD, but ’twas no mortal 
tongue, — 
3+ Kine of the East! the *rRUMPET 
Mi 


He heard the 'trounTAIn’s gurgling 
rill, 
The *srEEzE that through the 


roses sang. 
I * The full-page picture of BetsHazzar’s 
Feast, by Gustave Doré, in this number, is 





from the Jiustrated Bible Biography, pub- 
lished by Lez & Sueparp. 





He *stepr! in sleep *+wiLp murmurs came; 
A *tvisioNED splendor *FILLED the sky; 

He heard again the taunted name, 
He heard again the prophet cry, — 

8+ << SLEEP, sultan! ’tis thy *rrna sleep! 
Or wake, or sleep, the guilty dies! 

The wings of those who watch and weep 
*+ARouND THEE and thy NATION rise.” 

“HE started! ’mid the battle’s yell 
8+ HE saw the Persian rushing on — 

*+ He saw the flames around him swell. 
®THou’RT ASHES— KING OF BABYLON. 





AccorDInG to Ctesias, the kings of 
Persia supported fifteen thousand persons in 
their palace at an expense for each meal of 
more than four hundred thousand dollars, or 
at the rate of nearly thirty dollars for each 
person. When we take into account the high 
value of money in those days, this statement 
appears incredible. But there is another story 
that seems to support this. When Xerxes en- 
tered Greece, a citizen of Thasos gave him a 
supper which cost precisely this sum of fpur 
hundred talents. There were eaten at this 
supper one hundred oxen, four hundred sheep, 
thirty roebucks, four hundred fat geese, three 
hundred wild pigeons, three hundred lambs, 
three hundred gazelles, and an indefinite num- 
ber of ostriches. Alexander the Great was 
more moderate in his style of living. He 
usually took his meals with sixty or seventy 
officers of his army, at a cost of less than two 
thousand dollars a day. George III. of Eng- 
land knew how to improve upon this; and 
one gentleman, who had partaken of the Eng- 
lish king’s dinner, complained that it con- 
sisted of mutton-chops and pudding. 


— Iw 1619, more than thirty years after 
potatoes had been carried to England, the 
price for them in that country was one shil- 
ling per pound. At that time the productive- 
ness of the new mines in America had reduced 
the value of silver to about one third of what 
it had been a century and a quarter before. 
The present value of that metal, however, is 
supposed to be no more than half its value in 
the time of James I. The price of potatoes 
then, in 1619, must have been equal to some 
fifty cents — silver — a pound of our money. 


— Tue Dutch, in their second voyage to 
China, carried from home a great quantity of 
dried sage, and bartered it with the Chinese 
for tea, receiving three or four pounds of tea 
for one of sage. 
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ANSWERS. 

218. (August) (a mane) — Augusta, Maine. 
219. Cape-r. 220. Par-k. 221. Mat-e. 222. 
He-w. 223. Her-b. 224. A little more than 
kin, and less than kind. 225. Nutshell. 226. 
Look before you leap. 227. (Web) (urn) 
(day) (light) —- We burn day light. 228. 
Tod, dot. 229. Dor, rod. 230. Bad, dab. 
231. Cor, roc. 232. Tip, pit. 233. Bin, nib. 
234. Dorp, prod. 235. Drap, pard. 236. Sa- 
lem, Melas. 237. (G) (E) (ra) (ra) — Gerara. 
238. 1. Taunton. 2. Rhone. 3. Eutaw. 4. 
Norway. 5. Toronto. 6. Oder. 7. Norfolk 
— TRENTON, NEw YorK. 


REBUSES. 


ComPaARISONS. 

241. Positive — (an animal), comparative — 
(one who copies), superlative — (something 
troublesome). 242. Positive — (a vessel for 
water), comparative — (one who gains by la- 
bor), superlative— (a boy’s name). 243. Pos- 
itive — (explanatory annotation), comparative 
— (one who heeds), superlative — (observed). 

HERBERT. 





GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


244. What country of Europe is like sandal- 
wood, and why? 245. Aman going to what 
town resembles the rising sun? 246. What 
river of Europe is like the month of April? 
247. What people of Europe are like pardoned 
criminals? 248. What mountain expresses the 
condition of a person in a snow-storm? 249. 
What place has the worst roads? 

Horatio. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


251. The whole (a great poet), consisting 
of 16 letters, was one day wandering along a 
stream, when he came to a rock covered with 
II, 2, 4, 9, near by which there lay a 7, 15, 10, 
on which he sat down to admire the place; 
but he was not long in that position, before a 
I, 12, 3, belonging to a neighboring farm- 
house, came down to get a drink of the cool 
and refreshing water of the brook. Where- 
upon the poet felt very 13, 8, 16, 14, 5 because 
he could not find out my 6. JouHNNIE Jay. 


Dovsie AcrostTIc. 


The initials and finals give two rulers of 
Spain: — 

252. 1. A Russian general. 2. The wife of 
a French emperor. 3. A ruler of Medea. 4. 
A ruler of England. 5. A ruler of Poland. 
6. A Roman emperor. 7. A ruler of Spain. 
8. A Romanemperor. g. A ruler of Babylon. 

MARINER. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 
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HE twittering of birds in the early morn- 
ing is a pleasant harbinger of warm days, 
green fields, and buds and blossoms, and we 
sit at our table with the window open, and the 
fresh spring air touches our brow with a gen- 
tleness and freshness that put us in good hu- 
mor with all the world. Not that we are ever 
“out of sorts:” how can we be, with such a 
pile of letters before us from our young 
friends? These are as welcome as the song- 
birds. 

Why, Monsieur, how prolific you are with 
head work! Can’t use it all, you know, but 
some will take its turn. — We are glad that 
Sailor Boy is pleased; if he is, we are. — 
Thanks, Gascon, for your letter. — Bear and 
Forbear is the last volume of the Lake Shore 
Series, as is stated in No. 169, and elsewhere. 
—A. Z.can take his choice of the names. — 
R. E. Peater’s enigma is rather too easy. — 
Snow Flake was good, but we hdd been intro- 
duced to the best one before. — Elulsusie’s 
enigma is on file. — The True Blue shows its 
good taste by speaking well of our Magazine, 
and we return the compliment. 

Golden City’s poetry is duly noted, and its 
advice considered. —S. T. Upid has taken 
the wrong name, for he is anything but stupid; 
his letter pleases us, and we thank him for it; 
many an older boy might be proud of it. — 
Ariel certainly has ‘the way of the world” 
in his rebus. — Jack Straw is welcome. — 
Nutmeg State will yet send us a gr(e)ater. — 
F., when in Boston, inquire of our publishers, 
Lee & Shepard. — Bowring is the author of 
the lines Herbert inquires for.— Carroll H. 
Ross, your rebuses are very well drawn, and 
we may find room for one; they are rather 
easy — the only objection. 

Punch the Printer will find all of the New 
England colleges good. Harvard and Yale 
are perhaps more expensive than the others; 
while Amherst and Williams, in Massachusetts, 
Dartmouth in New Hampshire, and Bowdoin 
in Maine, are excellent institutions.’ A good 
way is to gét a catalogue of each college, and 
examine carefully. — Ivanhoe’s kind letter is 
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fujly appreciated, and the letter-head is hand- 
somely executed. — Bayard’s sketch is under 
consideration. — Prince Albert has a royal 
way with him, and his conundrum was star- 
tling. — Bostet thinks that the first base-ball 
captain was Captain John Smith, of the Pow- 
hatan Club! —E. N. Gine is on the right 
track. Ski’s “‘ originals” are received. 

Captain Joe astonishes us with the number 
of his favors. — Must we explain again about 
the parenthetical words in our ‘* Wish Cor- 
respondents”? If “stamps” is put after a 
name, is it not natural to suppose that letters 
are wanted from those who are either collect- 
ors or sellers of stamps, asking or giving 
information? — Charlie must put on his spec- 
tacles and sharpen his ideas. — Rialto is very 
complimentary, and we make our best bow. — 
Gus. Brown is attended to. We “gnu” the 
animal in Tomato’s rebus at first sight, and 
his No. 3 is on file for printing. 

Hautboy is A.— Brown Holmes will find 
the information he desires on the covers of 
the Magazine. — Healthy Infant has a jolly 
way with him: his rebuses are clever, but 
rather too easy. — Jack Spratt pleases us. — 
Hedwig ditto. — De Grasse ditto. — Our friend 
Tommy Miller will find a good book on botany 
at any bookstore in this city; those by Gray or 
Wood are excellent; hope our young friend 
has done “shaking” by this time. — Thanks 
to all our friends who sent us accounts of 
the editors’ meeting in Newark; the next time 
‘* may we be there to see.” 

Specs & Cute are again on hand. — Tommy 
Toppleton is now at Easthampton, Mass.; 
letter-writers, please take notice. — Our pub- 
lishers would hardiy allow the reprinting of 
their books, but they and we are grateful for 
the compliment from friend Wilson. — Pacific’s 
rebus is A.— Several boys inquire for The 
Tomahawk; has it ‘‘cut and run”? — We 
incline favorably to Rob Roy. —To Frank 
Landon we gladly say “Yes” to his first 
question, and “‘ No cost” to his last, as he will 
seein our ‘‘ Wish Correspondents.” — Belcher 
is under consideration. 

WisuH CORRESPONDENTS. — Hawthorn, Box 
95, Newton Centre, Mass. (floriculture). — Jack 
Spratt wants to hear from Hautboy. — Dirigo, 
Augusta, Me. (stamps). — S. T. Ore, 622 
Clay Street, Room 12, San Francisco, Cal. — 
Chas. Brisco, Box 169, Watertown, Jefferson 
Co., N. ¥.—James O. Avery, Box 1185, Spring- 
field, Mass. (monograms).— C. H. Porter, Box 
278, Winona, Minn. — Charles B. Bates, New 
Haven, Ct. (coins). — Pepper Whitcomb, Lock 
Box 295, Watertown, N. Y. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Bditor. 

















THE GULF-STREAM. 


HE Gulf-stream is an immense river of 

warm water flowing along the eastern 
coast of North America to the north and. east. 
Its origin is not definitely known; still.theories 
are abundant. The Gulf of Mexico seems to 
be a basin, into which flow the. ocean. cur- 
rents. Bottles thrown overboard from ships; 
in all parts of the ocean, are found. in the 
vicinity of the Gulf of Mexico, or upon the 
coast of England and Ireland, carried there 
by the Gulf-stream, thus showing that they 
had come from the Gulf of Mexico.’ Certain- 
ly, such a heaping up of waters im this central 
basin must cause an outflow. 

Again, the increase of temperature of the 
waters under the tropical sun would. send 
them. to colder regions, for in nature, every- 
thing tends to an equilibrium. Again, the 
waters of the Caribbean Sea and Gulf. of 
Mexico are much salter than those. in any 
other part of the ocean, while the .waters 


to the north-east are fresher; the waters of- 


the Northern Ocean have much less salt in 
solution, and those of the Baltic are almost 
fresh; so this salt water, of greater density, 
would have a tendency towards the fresher 
portions. 

The cause of this increased saltness in the 
Gulf of Mexico and Caribbcan Sea has been 
attributed to the evaporations caused by the 
north-east tradewinds — winds always blow- 
ing in the same direction over an area of 
three millions square miles, and over a strong 
surface-current setting into the Gulf. In 
evaporation the salt is left behind. The 
yearly evaporation of the north-east trade 
regions of three millions square miles, is 
estimated at fifteen feet. The salt contained 
in this fifteen feet would cover the British 
Islands to the depth of fourteen feet. It is 
easy to see how the Gulf may be salted so as 
to keep! 

Having started the waters in the Gulf-stream, 
why should they take a north-east course, to- 
wards Ireland and England? This easterly 
direction does not result from the shape of the 
coast, but from the rotation of the earth. The 
earth revolves from west to east; the motion 


at the equator is much more rapid than.at the, 
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poles; for the nearer to the poles the less the 
distance to be travelled in making a revolu- 
tion. So a current of air or water flowing 
from the equator towards the North Pole can- 
not immediately accommodate itself to the 
slower movement of the earth as it leaves the 
equator, but, retaining its original motion, is 
turned off to the east; and, for the same rea- 
son, a current starting from the Arctic Ocean 
cannot accommodate itself to the increasing 
motion of the earth as it nears the equator, 
and thus is shot off to the west. Thus the 
fact is, that the Gulf-stream takes a north- 
east course, and the stream from the Arctica 
south-west; for its cold waters have been de- 
tected under the Gulf-stream in the vicinity 
of the Caribbean., To this same law of mo- 
tion is to be attributed the fact that,on. rail- 
roads running north and south, a train going 
to.the north has a tendency to run off on the 
east side ;, while on the same.road a train run- 
ning south has a tendency to run off the track 
on the wes? side — facts well known toengi- 
neers ;—also the fact that all the drift of the 
Gulf-stream is on the east side, —no logs, 
wrecks, &c.,. found on the American coast; 
while on the. Mississippi River the greatest 
amount of drift ison the west side, this stream 
running,south. 

_ The Gulf-stream is a great distributor of 
heat. . Were it not for this, France, Ireland, 
England, &c.pwould be like Labrador! Liv- 
erpool, although two degrees higher than St. 
John, seldom has its harbor frozen over! We 
read of the fogs of the Grand Banks and of 
England. What causes them? .The smoking, 
steaming, warm waters from the south meet 
the cold currents from the north, and we nat- 
urally have fog as the result. Notice how 
wisely this grand heating apparatus is ar- 
ranged. Supposing the Gulf-stream rested 
upon the earth instead of a stream of ice- 
water, as it actually does; as the earth is a 
better conductor of heat than water, before the 
stream had reached England, most of its heat 
would have passed to the earth, over which it 
had moved; as it is, but very little heat is lost 
in moving over the arctic river. 

Theeffects of the Gulf-stream upon naviga- 
tion are too numerous to mention. It may 
be well enough to state, however, that Dr. 
Franklin was among the first to detect its 
importance, about the time of the commence- 
ment of the Revolutionary War. It was for- 
merly the boast that with true Yankee shrewd- 
ness he kept his discovery from the English 
till after the war, that our own seamen might 
have the sole advantage of the knowledge, 
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